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Lasting Contributions 

Very soon after I was named 
executive director of the Tyler Junior 
College Foundation, just two years 
ago, I was asked by the president and 
the TJC Board of Trustees to study 
the organizational structure of our 
Foundation which was originally 
chartered in 1965 and revitalized 
in 1982. 

Was the structure of the Foundation 
appropriate for today and into the 
next century? Was our mission 
statement still viable? Were we really 
promoting philanthropic interests of 
individuals who had vision and 
resources to make lasting gifts to 
benefit current and future generations 
of TJC students? 

Answers to these questions resulted 
in a reorganization of the TJC 
Foundation, which is detailed in this 
issue of the Apache. 

The study for me, however, 
provided an additional result: It 
reaffirmed my belief that the bond 
between Tyler Junior College and the 
community is strong—and of 
tremendous worth. 

C.C. Baker, Jr. 

Vice President 

Development and College Relations 
Executive Director, College Foundation 
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VIEWPOINT 

This is the first in a three-part series 
of interviews with Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, president of Tyler Junior 
College, about the far-reaching policy 
implications, potential educational 
damage and undesirable financial 
consequences which further conver¬ 
sions of upper-level institutions will 
have on Texas higher education in 
general and Tyler Junior College and 
the Tyler area specifically. 

In part one, President Hawkins 
reviews the history and rationale of 
upper-level institutions, discusses 
their growth and development and 
delves into some of the problems they 
have faced. 
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VIEWPOINT 


The recently concluded regular and 
special sessions of the 71st Legislature 
saw the passage of bills which con¬ 
verted the upper-level Corpus Christi 
State University and University of 
Texas at Dallas into four-year 
institutions. A similar proposal to 
change the status of the University of 
Texas of the Permian Basin was 
rejected by the governor. 

This is the first in a three-part 
series of interviews with Dr. Raymond 
M. Hawkins, president of Tyler Junior 
College, about the far-reaching policy 
implications, potential educational 
damage and undesirable financial 
consequences which further 
conversions of upper-level institutions 
will have on Texas higher education in 
general and Tyler Junior College and 
the Tyler area specifically. 

In part one, President Hawkins 
reviews the history and rationale of 
upper-level institutions, discusses 
their growth and development and 
delves into some of the problems they 
have faced. 

Apache: Between 1969 and 1973 the 
Texas Legislature and the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
established 10 upper-level institutions 
to offer junior, senior and graduate 
degree programs in geographic areas 
of Texas that had a significant pop¬ 
ulation and were close to a good 
source of junior college graduates and 
others who had completed at least 
two years of college work. Will you 
give a brief history of what gave rise 
to the birth of these upper-level 
institutions? 

Hawkins: Texas’ upper-level 
institutions had their genesis in the 
legislation which created the 
Coordinating Board in 1965. Among 
other things the Board was charged to 
develop a “master plan’’ for Texas 
public higher education and recom¬ 
mend steps to implement the plan. 


The Board employed several consul¬ 
tants and studied plans of other states 
that were recognized leaders in 
planning for higher education, 
notably California, Florida and 
Illinois. By 1968 the Board had 
adopted a plan, modeled closely after 
the California design, entitled 
Challenge for Excellence: A Blueprint for 
Progress in Higher Education. The plan 
called for three component groups in 
a broad-based pyramid of higher 
education in Texas: a junior college 
division, a senior college division, 
and at the top of the pyramid, a few 
complex universities. 



Source: 

Challenge for Excellence: A Blueprint 
for Progress in Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, 1969 

Apache: In the Coordinating Board’s 
plan, specific roles were assigned to 
the three component groups. Will you 
explain the role of junior colleges? 
Hawkins: The plan called for an 
increased emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of junior colleges as the entry 
level point for most people in the 
system of public higher education— 
comprehensive, open admissions, low 
cost, two-year colleges within easy 
commuting distance of every citizen 
of the state. That recommendation, 
along with the maturation of the 
“baby boomers,’’ led to the creation of 
several new junior colleges in the state 
between 1965 and 1973. 


Apache: Where in the state were most 
of these new junior colleges created? 
Hawkins: Primarily in the major 
metropolitan areas. There were five 
major metropolitan areas in the state 
that did not have a comprehensive 
junior college until after 1965. The 
five were Dallas, Fort Worth, 

Houston, Austin and El Paso. 

Apache: Was that because those cities 
all had major universities? 

Hawkins: No, even though each city 
had major universities. It was because 
there was simply no realization on the 
part of those cities until the mid¬ 
sixties of the significant role a public 
junior college could play in the 
development of the area. 

Apache: Where were most of the 
junior colleges located at that time? 
Hawkins: Most were located in rural 
and small city areas. So there was a 
problem of geographic access. 

Apache: Wasn’t that also a problem 
with senior college? 

Hawkins: Yes, for the most part 
senior colleges also were not located 
where the people were or were going 
to be. Texas in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
was largely a rural state, and the 
Legislature was dominated by rural 
legislators. Therefore, when the fore¬ 
runners of many of today’s senior 
colleges were created, the Legislature 
put them in places such as 
Nacogdoches, Commerce, Kingsville, 
Alpine and Canyon. So the problem 
the Coordinating Board faced when it 
was doing its planning in the late 
sixties was how to provide for a 
system of higher education that would 
meet the needs of a growing, soon-to- 
be urban state with the predomi¬ 
nantly rural model that had been put 
in place over time. 

Apache: What was the answer to that 
problem? 

Hawkins: There was really no other 
answer than to create some new 
institutions, and the Coordinating 
Board recommended and the 
Legislature did just that. They urged 
the creation of junior colleges in the 
metropolitan areas where they were 
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needed and where there would be no 
duplication. But in the case of the 
senior colleges, the Board was faced 
with the problem of how to meet the 
needs for upper-division and grad¬ 
uate education without spending a lot 
of money or duplicating what was 
already in place. In some areas in 
their planning they were able to 
justify recommending that the 
Legislature create a new four-year 
institution. The University of Texas at 
San Antonio is a good example. In 
other areas, because both two- and 
four-year schools existed in close 
proximity, the Board chose to adapt 
the Florida and Illinois experience 
and recommend creation of this new 
thing called an upper-level institution. 

Apache: Where were these upper-level 
institutions placed? 

Hawkins: One was located in Dallas 
as a component of the UT System to 
accommodate transfers from the 
Dallas and Tarrant County junior 
college systems that were just coming 
on stream. One went to Houston with 
the creation of the University of 
Houston at Clear Lake City. Another 
was established in Corpus Christi and 
is now Corpus Christi State 
University. Then the Legislature 
created the University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin to serve the Midland/ 
Odessa area. 

Apache: The Coordinating Board 
originally recommended only the four 
upper-level institutions you just 
mentioned. How did it come about 
that six more were created? 

Hawkins: The whole idea became 
such a Chamber-of-Commerce type of 
thing that other smaller urban areas 
said “if that’s good for Dallas/Fort 
Worth, Corpus Christi, Midland/ 
Odessa, and Houston, then it must 
be good for Tyler, Texarkana, Victoria, 
Laredo, Brownsville, etc.’’ So one by 
one these areas began to get their foot 
in the door. Once it got into the 
Legislature, it became a “pork-barrel’’ 
issue and over time, in that period 
between 1969 and 1973, the Texas 
Legislature established 10 upper-level 
institutions. 


Apache: Will you name the 10 upper- 
level institutions that were 
established? 

Hawkins: 

Corpus Christi State University 
East Texas State University at 
Texarkana 

Laredo State University 
Pan American University 
at Brownsville 
Sul Ross State University— 

Uvalde Study Center 
University of Houston—Clear Lake 
University of Houston—Victoria 
University of Texas at Dallas 
University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin 
University of Texas at Tyler 


Apache: What has been their record 
of growth and development since 

1973? 

Hawkins: It’s a mixed record. The 
four institutions the Coordinating 
Board originally recommended have 
done well with the exception of the 
University of Texas of the Permian 
Basin. 

Apache: Why hasn’t UT Permian 
Basin done well? 

Hawkins: A number of reasons. One, 
it’s problematical whether there was 
enough population to support the 
school. Another is the university was 
notorious from the very beginning for 
not working closely with the area 
junior colleges, and they’re still having 
enrollment problems. 

Apache: In your opinion which of the 
10 upper-level institutions is the most 
successful and why? 

Hawkins: I believe the University of 
Houston—Clear Lake has been the 
most successful not only with en¬ 
rollments but more importantly with 
developing programs. The university 
has closely articulated programs that 
ensure that students who graduate or 
transfer from junior colleges move 
right into the upper-level courses 
without losing credits and with a 
smooth transition. Also, UH—Clear 
Lake is the only one of the 10 upper- 
level schools that has in place a 
legislatively mandated advisory 


committee made up of the presidents 
of the junior college districts in the 
region it serves. That means they must 
meet regularly with the chancellor of 
UH—Clear Lake campus to advise 
him on enhancing transfer rela¬ 
tionships between their institutions 
and his. 

Apache: How well are the 10 doing as 
far as enrollment is concerned? 

Hawkins: Fall, 1988 

Coordinating Board headcounts 

are: 

7,670—University of Texas at Dallas 

7,196—University of Houston— 

Clear Lake 

4,058—Corpus Christi State 
University 

3,860—University of Texas at Tyler 

2,133—University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin 

1,527—Pan American University 
at Brownsville 

1,286—East Texas State University 
at Texarkana 

1,077—Laredo State University 

1,059—University of Houston— 
Victoria 

452—Sul Ross State University— 
Uvalde Study Center 


Apache: Will you summarize what 
you think are the major problems 
with the upper-level institutions that 
haven’t fared too well? 

Hawkins: I think there are two clear 
problems. One problem is in some 
cases the Legislature authorized 
creation of upper-level institutions 
where there was not an adequate 
population to support them. The 
other problem is the upper-level 
institutions did not develop close 
working relationships with the junior 
colleges whose students they were 
designed to serve. I believe the reason 
for these problems was failure to 
understand or be committed to what 
the Coordinating Board intended, 
which was institutions designed to 
supplement, enhance and extend 
educational opportunities, not 
institutions to duplicate existing 
programs and services. 
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Nothing symbolizes change at TJC more than the computerization of education. Learning state-of-the-art office technology in 1950 was hardly 
what students like Amanda Steivart of Johnson City (left) and Kantessa Sain of Naples experience today. 
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mis is the last in a series of 
profiles on the nine men 
who make up the Board of 
Trustees of the Tyler Junior 
College District. This 
policy making board, with 
a 191 accumulative years of service, is 
a strong force in backing the mission 
of the College. Spotlighted in this 
issue of the Apache are Jim M. 
Vaughn, M.D., Patrick R. Thomas, 
M.D. and Dr. Edward M. Potter 
BY BILLIE PYE 


Men Who Make 
A Difference 

P icture two brand-new, anxious 
to get into the operating room 
medical interns faced with the 
dilemma of one patient with seven 
cysts on his head. 

“We divided them up,’’ says TJC 
Board of Trustee Jim Vaughn. “He’d 
[the other intern] take half and I’d 
take half, but there was an odd one. 
We nearly had a fight over who was 
going to do the seventh one. 

“I don’t remember if we split it 
or not.’’ 

Vaughn didn’t plan to be a doctor. 
His dream was to be an architect 
until a time back in the early 1930’s 
when he was a student at TJC. 

“One day I got on a real hard plate 
in mechanical drawing and I saw I 
was going to have to work,’’ he recalls. 
“I thought architecture was going to 
be fun all the way through, but when 
I realized it was going to be work too 
I decided to study medicine.” 

Vaughn speaks about TJC with a 
sense of authority few people enjoy 
because he’s been a part of it almost 
from its beginning, first as a student 
and since 1950, as a board member. 


It was also at TJC that Vaughn 
finally got “recognition” from Bonna 
Bess whom he married after he 
graduated from The University of 
Texas Medical Branch in Galveston. 

While reminiscing about the eight- 
year courtship, he talks about their 
daughter Betty who lives in Houston 
with her husband and their children, 
Gina, Britt and Blake. 

After TJC and before med school, 
Vaughn attended UT Austin. His 
residency in eye, ear, nose and throat 
was taken at Tulane in New Orleans 
and Parkland Hospital in Dallas. 

Following the postgraduate work, 
he returned to Tyler and entered 
private practice with his father, 

Dr. Edgar H. Vaughn. This was 
interrupted for four years by a tour of 
duty with the USMR Medical Corps 
during World War II where he 
reached the rank of Lt. Commander. 

Vaughn’s interest in finance, philan¬ 
thropy, community and church is as 
natural as the East Texas accent that 
punctuates his quiet way of talking. 
The 76-year-old is a native of Tyler 
and his family roots are intertwined 
with those of the area itself. 



“Daddy was an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist, and he worked seven 
days a week. On Sunday afternoons, 
back in the 1920’s, we would take 
little rides to Troup, Bullard, 
Whitehouse and Winona,” Vaughn 
says. “I look back on it now and 
realize he was establishing contacts 
for referrals. 

“When Daddy had enough money 
left over from his practice, he began 
to invest in things, and he made some 
tremendous investments and got 
wealthy. 


“He gave his money to everything 
you can think of and got little 
recognition because he didn’t want 
recognition. So after he died I put his 
name on some things.” 

Father Edgar established the 
Vaughn Foundation in the 1950’s and 
through it, Jim, with the help of son 
Jimmy of Houston, distribute the 
family wealth. “I try to put the money 
where Daddy would want it to go,” 
Jim says, “and I feel as if I’m making 
donations where he would make 
them.” 

I t ry to put the money 

where Daddy would want 
it to go. 

Signs of this philanthropy grace 
TJC campus with the Vaughn Library 
and Learning Resources Center, Lillye 
Mae Vaughn Hall and Bonna Bess 
Vaughn Conservatory. 

Vaughn describes his mother, Lillye 
Mae, as a woman who was interested 
in almost everything, from sports to 
flowers to birds to snakes to people. 

“Mother took care of more 
people,” he recalls with a smile. “In 
those days family and friends didn’t 
come to visit for a day, they came for 
a month or two!” 

Religion has always played an 
important part in his life and he 
credits his mother for this, saying, 
“Daddy really didn’t have time to go 
to church until he retired, and then 
he went regularly.” Vaughn is a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church but attends Marvin United 
Methodist with his wife. 

Vaughn names membership in 
numerous prestigious national, state 
and local societies and associations. 
Honors include the Ashbel Smith 
Award for distinguished alumnus 
from his medical school, president of 
the East Texas Hospital Foundation 
and Doctor of the Year by Texas 
Eastern School of Nursing. 

“Doctor of the \Ear was the most 
rewarding and the biggest surprise,” 
he says, “because I don’t think I gave 
any money toward that.” 
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S itting behind his office desk, 
dressed in a crumpled green 
surgical suit, TJC Board of 
Trustee Patrick Thomas gives the 
impression he has all the time in the 
world for an interview when in fact 
he is to perform emergency surgery in 
less than 30 minutes. 

Leaning forward and in a soft, 
articulate voice, he talks about his 
youth in the small town of Vernon 
where he was born, his college days, 
Vietnam, his wife and children and 
life in Tyler. 

“My sister and I grew up with the 
most supportive family I guess one 
could have,” Thomas says. “It was 
during the depression and my dad 
brought my aunt and her daughter 
and my grandmother to live with us.” 



His father came from Mississippi 
and subsequently brought his mother 
and sister and three brothers to Texas. 
The brothers worked for him in his 
grain elevator and trucking business. 

“My dad was a very strong, quiet 
and gentle person,” Thomas says. 
“Mother was a musician and taught 
public school music before I was born 
and after I finished school.” 

He played first chair trumpet until 
his sophomore year in high school 
when he realized he couldn’t play in 
the band and also play football. He 
chose football. 

This ability to set priorities sur¬ 
faced again while he was a student at 
SMU. He was a member of the golf 
team until biology and chemistry labs 
got too numerous so “I quit golf and 
started being a student,” he says. 


At a party shortly after he arrived 
at SMU he met Mary Dale, whom he 
married eight years later. 

From SMU, where Thomas was 
president of his senior class, he 
entered The University of Texas 
Medical Branch in Galveston. After 
graduating in 1959 he served an 
internship and residency at Bellevue 
Hospital in New \brk City, attaining 
the rank of chief resident surgeon. 

Then along came the Vietnam War 
and Thomas served in the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps and was awarded the 
Bronze Star. 

Stationed in Na Trang in a 
M.A.S.H. unit, Captain Thomas says 
his unit resembled that of the tele¬ 
vision show in a way. 

“We had an army nurse and a 
medical service corp officer that were 
very similar to Hotlips and her major 
friend,” he recalls. “They had their 
little garden outside the window of 
the operating suite—and well, it was 
really wild. 

“The real difference was that my 
M.A.S.H. unit went from sheer terror 
to abject boredom.” 

After the war Thomas moved to 
Tyler and joined the staff at Medical 
and Surgical Clinic, P.A. 

He and Mary Dale have an “empty 
nest” now that daughter Susie and 
son Kevin are grown. They have no 
problems with this because they stay 
so busy, he says. 

They snow ski at Snow Mass, CO 
and Salt Lake City, their favorite 
spots, and play some tennis. He is an 
avid golfer with a seven handicap. 

Thomas also has jobs outside his 
medical practice, a recent one being 
executive secretary for the Texas 
Surgical Society. 

Another job is serving on the 
administrative board of Marvin 
United Methodist Church. 

Church is important in his life. He 
talks about a couples Sunday School 
class he and Mary Dale team-taught 
for eight years. 

“It was one of the greatest spiritual 
growth times I’ve had. The daily 
discipline and devotion have been 
important to me for my mental well¬ 
being and my relationship with God.” 


Thomas was presented the W.C. 
Windsor Award for outstanding 
young man in 1970 for community 
service to Tyler. Other civic activities 
include Tyler Area Chamber of 
Commerce, Salvation Army and 
YMCA boards, American Cancer 
Society and East Texas Symphony 
boards, of which he is past president, 
and TJC Board of Trustees. 

M y M.A.S.H. unit went 

from sheer terror to 
abject boredom. 

He was only 39-years-old when 
appointed TJC Trustee in 1973 to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Ira 
Hildebrand. 

“About two months after my 
appointment I was told, ‘Oh, by the 
way, you’re going to have to run for 
this office in about three months,’ ” 
Thomas says. 

“So I was really a little bit 
surprised and didn’t like it very much 
because I didn’t want publicity. I 
preferred to be a physician, not a 
politician. There’s a connotation 
associated with that, but it’s been one 
of the most pleasurable jobs I’ve ever 
experienced. 

“I am very happy with the con¬ 
tinuing building program and the 
constant upgrading of excellence in 
both the academic and technological 
areas. 
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I t takes only a short time in the 
home of TJC Board of Trustee 
Edward Potter to come to the 
conclusion he is a versatile man. 

The house is a melange of the 
various interests and projects of both 
Potter and his wife Myra. It’s 
crammed with landscape oil paintings 
done by one or the other of them, 
color photographs and sculpture by 
Potter, trophies, china and porcelain 
art objects and family portraits in 
elaborate old frames. 

Outside in the small backyard is a 
garden where Potter grows vegetables. 
In a driveway close by sits an air- 
stream trailer that looks like a huge 
silver bullet. 

The trailer becomes their home 
away from home during the many 
months they spend each year traveling 
throughout North America and 
Mexico. 

Born Nov. 26, 1907 in Somerset, 
KY, he is the oldest of six children; 
four survive. His father, Morgan 
Logan Potter, moved the family from 
Kentucky to Corsicana in 1913 when 
he took a job as brakeman on the 
Cotton Belt Railroad. The following 
year they moved to Tyler, then a town 
of about 12,000. 

T he advancement of 

technology is one of the 
biggest changes I have 
seen on campus. 

He got his first job at age 10 as a 
delivery boy for the Dallas Times 
Herald. During this same period he 
also sold candy, gum, cigarettes and 
newspapers “up and down’’ the troup 
trains during World War I. 

Tragedy struck the family several 
years later when his mother, Amy 
Eleanor Potter, died. 

After his mother’s death Potter’s 
infant brother was sent to live with 
grandparents and the other children, 
except 14-year-old Edward, were sent 
to boarding schools. “It was rough 
that first year because Daddy was 
gone so much of the time,’’ he recalls. 


By then he and Myra were sweet¬ 
hearts, and her family gave him a lot 
of love and emotional support, 
helping to ease his grief, he says. 



He and Myra finsihed high school 
in 1926, the year TJC opened its 
doors, and they entered the first class 
at the College. “Only 90 some odd of 
us were students, and we had a lot of 
fun that first year,” he says. “We 
organized a football team, formed a 
dramatics club, held a contest to 
name it and my entry, Las Mascaras, 
was chosen. We also had a glee club 
and basketball.’’ 

He says after two semesters he 
realized he wasn’t ready for college 
because he hadn’t established a goal, 
so he quit school and wandered 
around the country. 

After a while he returned home 
and got a job at the airport. During 
this time he decided he wanted to be 
a teacher so once again entered TJC 
and graduated in the spring of ’32. 

At the urging of a TJC history 
instructor, Mary Henderson, he 
enrolled at UT Austin. “She had more 
directional influence on my life than 
anybody else ever did,’’ he says. 

“When I decided to go down there 
[UT Austin] she said to me, ‘Edward, 

I want you to make one promise. 
When you make Phi Beta Kappa I 
want you to let me give you your key.’ 

“I liked to have fainted then 
because I didn’t have that kind of 
grades, so it was an easy promise to 
make. But my TJC foundation was so 
strong that I was able to go through 
and finish with highest honors, lead 
the graduation processional across the 
stage and make Phi Beta Kappa.’’ 

He also holds a master’s degree in 
history. He received an honorary 


doctor of law degree from East Texas 
Baptist College in 1954. 

After college he and Myra married 
and eventually returned to Tyler when 
he accepted a job as principal of an 
elementary school. 

His career was interrupted once 
when he served in the Army Air Corp 
as an intelligence officer and as 
historical editor for the Central 
Pacific Air Transport Command in 
Guam during World War II. 

After the war he had a choice of 
returning to his job or becoming 
administrative dean at TJC. “I chose 
dean because I felt TJC had to grow 
and I wanted a part in it.’’ 

He retired in 1972 so he and Myra 
could do all the things they had been 
unable to do because of his job. “We 
planned it that way financially,” he 
says, “so when I was coming up on 
65 I said this is it, and I took out.” 

They also wanted more time to 
spend with their daughter and her 
husband Dr. Gerald Morris, a UT 
Tyler math professor, and their two 
grandchildren, Craig and Pamela. 

The following spring he ran for 
TJC Board of Trustees and was 
elected. “I ran because I wanted to 
see that this institution continued to 
develop along the lines that it had 
followed, and see the technological 
and health fields develop,” he 
explains. 

As a trustee he is not interested in 
meddling in the day-to-day operation 
of the College. “The board is 
supposed to set policies, assign 
responsibilities and the president in 
turn, in his table of organization, 
assigns responsibilities. 

“I have not interfered in any way.” 

When Potter retired from TJC he 
also retired as general Sunday School 
superintendent at First Baptist 
Church ending 22 years of service. He 
also stepped down from leadership 
roles in vast numbers of civic and 
professional organizations. 

Now the thorniest problem he 
contends with is when he and Myra 
will hop into their trailer and in 
which direction they will travel. 
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Lecture + Lab + Labor = Jobs Aplenty 


Employers stand in line for TJC 
respiratory therapy graduates 
not only because of an acute shortage, 
but because TJC has the model 
program in the nation. 



BY SHELLY HULSEY 

T hree hospital beds, separated 
by green curtains, line two 
walls of the room. People in 
green smocks surround a respirator 
machine. This is not a hospital room, 
but a true-to-life lab in one of the 
most sought-after respiratory therapy 
programs in the country. 

With a 100 percent pass rate in 
1987-88 on the National Board for 
Respiratory Therapy Certification 
Exam, Tyler Junior College’s 
Respiratory Therapy Program is a 
model program in a much-needed 
field. 

Offering one-year respiratory 
technician and two-year registered 
therapy curriculums with an optional 
A.A.S. degree, it is the only program 
of its kind in East Texas. 

“We had 106 percent of the 
national average on the certification 
exam,” said Alan Rasco, associate 
dean, science and mathematics, and 
former respiratory program director. 
“With an average score of 84, our 
students were above average in all but 
one area. 

“Our curriculum is the standard 
across the nation. Schools come to us 
from all over the United States for 
help in beginning respiratory therapy 
programs. The field is expanding and 
needs more people.” 

The beginning 

The TJC program began in 1971 at 
the University of Texas Health Center 
at Tyler where it remained for 10 
years. In 1981, the program was 
moved on campus when facilities in 
the Pirtle Technology Center were 
constructed. 


The intense, hard-core curriculum 
has remained basically the same since 
those early years. But the program has 
developed and kept pace with the 
ever-changing technology of the field, 
commented Rasco, who came to TJC 
in 1987. 

A learning mix 

“The reason for the major success 
of our program is because students 
get a mixture of lecture, lab and 
actual learning experience,” said 
Rasco. “These work together giving 
solid knowledge of the skills.” 

Students in the program are 
required to obtain actual clinical 
experience in either Mother Frances 
or Medical Center hospitals in Tyler. 

In the one-year certification 
curriculum, students acquire over 870 
clinical hours. In the two-year registry 
program, over 1,280 clinical hours are 
experienced. These hours are in 
addition to program lectures and lab 
hours on campus, as well as math, 
history, English and other courses 
required for graduation at TJC. 

“With clinical and school hours, 
students may sometimes put in a 
32-35 hour week,” Rasco emphasized. 

Also, the programs run a straight 
12 or 24 months, including summer 
sessions, which provide for a quicker 
entry into the job market. 

In on-campus labs, students 
exercise the routines of the field. They 
learn to draw blood samples, work 


with ventilators, respirators and other 
respiratory therapy tasks before they 
get clinical experience at the 
hospitals. 

Experience counts 

At the hospitals, students observe 
and perform cardiopulmonary 
procedures under clinical supervision. 

“These students are exposed to 
every facet of respiratory therapy,” 
believes Ralph Carroll, cardiopul¬ 
monary director at Mother Frances 
Hospital. “By the time students 
graduate, there is very little they 
haven’t seen or done. In two or three 
months, they are ready to assume the 
full responsibility of a professional 
care practitioner.” 

Students work in a variety of areas 
which include general medical 
surgical units, intensive care units, 
intensive care nurseries, pulmonary 
diagnostics, emergency care, pul¬ 
monary rehabilitation, home-care and 
hyperbaric medicine. 

“Good clinical experience, which 
we try to provide, makes good quality 
graduates,” said Gene Martin, 
cardiopulmonary director at Medical 
Center Hospital. “The technology of 
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the field keeps changing and these 
students are able to work with that 
technology. One of the new fields that 
the students are working with is 
hyperbaric oxygen therapy.” 

‘‘The TJC program is separated 
from other similar programs because 
the students get a very realistic 
perception of the field. It is a very 
enthusiastic program,” Carroll added. 

Job opportunities 

The approximately 80 full- and 
part-time students enrolled in the 
program, have an opportunity to earn 
starting salaries of between $20-21 
thousand a year for one-year 
graduates and $23-25 thousand a 
year for two-year graduates. These 
salaries increase after board exams. 

Respiratory therapists from TJC 
also have a good chance of working 
anywhere. And many students work 
part time while attending school. 

‘‘I get calls from all over the U.S. 
wanting our graduates,” Rasco said. 

‘‘I have even had calls from Canada. 



‘‘The need is so great that many of 
our students currently work as part- 
time respiratory therapist assistants. 
One student drives to Dallas to work 
on the weekends.” 

‘‘We are so impressed with the 
students that we have hired many as 
part-time technical assistants while 
they are in school,” Carroll said. 

‘‘After graduation, we hire many for 
our program at the hospital. 

‘‘Approximately 50-60 percent of 
our current staff in respiratory 
therapy here at Mother Frances 
graduated from TJC.” 


One of the reasons for demands to 
acquire respiratory therapy students is 
the intense shortage in this and other 
medical fields. 

‘‘There is no place without an 
acute shortage,” Carroll said. “For the 
past two to three years the scarcity has 
been noticeable in the big cities, but 
now the shortage has gone into the 
rural areas.” 

Martin feels two basic reasons 
cause this intense shortage — lack of 
resources and an aging population. 

‘‘In former years there was an 
overabundance of health career 
occupants, so schools quit encour¬ 
aging those fields to students,” Martin 
said. ‘‘Now there is a shortage in 
those areas. Also, the ‘‘baby boomers” 
are graying and needing more and 
more care. 

‘‘Jobs are needed in the medical 
field outside of the hospital as well,” 
Martin added. ‘‘We need home-care 
personnel, educators, researchers and 
salesmen of medical technology.” 

The enticing bait which draws 
many to the respiratory therapy field 
includes opportunities for stable, 
good-quality and good-paying jobs. 

One student, Charles Barton, had 
to change careers and didn’t want to 
go through 13 years to become a 
medical doctor. 

‘‘In two years respiratory therapy 
gave me a potential career in which I 
could make a good living,” Barton 
said. ‘‘It gave me security.” 

Rasco said some of his students are 
former real estate and construction 
workers. ‘‘When the bottom fell out 
of the economy they had to look for a 
new career. So many of them turned 
to respiratory therapy for a quick, 
stable and promising career.” 

Others enter the field because of 
the immense job opportunities 
anywhere in the country. 

‘‘I had a friend who told me about 
the great job demand [in respiratory 
therapy], so I think I might just take 
off and work somewhere exciting and 
far-away when I finish,” Florence 
Satterwhite joked. 

All the students have a common 
bond—they like to help people. 


‘‘My daughter had asthma so I 
wanted to learn more about it,” Rita 
West recalled. ‘‘Now I love it. The 
best part is helping people—it gives 
me a good feeling.” 

Barton agreed. ‘‘The curriculum is 
hard and tough to go through, but it’s 
great to be able to use those skills that 
you have learned on patients who 
need your help.” 

Looking to the future 

The program, which is 
implemented by three full-time and 
six part-time instructors, has one of 
the largest enrollments in the state. 

After listening to Alan Rasco, the 
feeling creeps in that there is no place 
to go but up for the already successful 
program. He expects enrollment and 
opportunities to increase. 

One expansion of the program 
could come through the implementa¬ 
tion of satellite programs in the East 
Texas area. According to Rasco, 
satellite programs for Lufkin are in 
the consideration stage already. ‘‘The 
satellites will offer the same 
curriculums and requirements found 
at TJC, with two full-time faculty 
members operating them. 

Whatever the future of the health 
field, TJC’s respiratory therapy 
program is sure to play an active part. 
Rasco believes success of the program 
is because of a certain recipe: ‘‘A 
good mixture of lecture, lab and lots 
of practical experience.” 
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Do You Know 



A prestigious job, regular 
promotions and big-bucks 
don’t necessarily spell 
happiness. TJC re-entry 
specialist tells why. 

BY BETTY NELSON 


I magine the perfect job. A job that 
allows you to maximize your 
personal skills and style to 
become much more successful and 
productive. 

\bu probably think the perfect job 
means one that pays a megabuck 
salary: a high-ticket career that makes 
the rest of us shiver with incredulity. 

In this free enterprise society where 
cream rises to the top, we equate high 
salaries with success. Those people 
are obviously happier. Right? 

Wrong, says Elizabeth Ely, re-entry 
specialist at Tyler Junior College. 

“The icieal work environment has 
nothing to do with economics. It’s 
about making a wise vocational 
choice based on who we really are, 
taking into consideration our own 
unique combination of traits, needs 
and desires. The bottom line is that 
we spend more time planning our 
weddings than our marriages and our 
vacations more than our careers,” Ely 
said. 

Key to a long life 

According to a research study 
conducted by Duke University 
between 1955 and 1979, the top 
predictor of long life in the United 
States was found to be work 
satisfaction, Ely said. 

But, how many of us are really 
happy or satisfied doing what we are 
doing? For Ely, who is also a psy¬ 
chological and vocational consultant, 
the percentage is not large enough. 

“I want to help people maximize 
their talents and skills in doing 
something that they want to do, not 
doing something because they think 
they should be doing it,” Ely said. 

“I can write with my non-dominant 
hand, but I have a preference for my 
right hand. When I write with my left 
hand, it takes more time and energy, 
leaving me exhausted. I can do it but 
it is not a pleasant experience. That’s 
the way a career that’s not right for 
you can be—there is a more satisfying 
and rewarding way of doing things.” 


Personality and the job 

To determine the right job for the 
right person, Ely relies on the inter¬ 
nationally-respected Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator, a 92-question test 
which helps show you how you like to 
look at things and how you like to go 
about deciding things. 

Ely uses the test when conducting 
workshops and seminars as well as 
when counseling students and 
prospective students about career 
choices. The test takes about 20 
minutes and asks for your responses 
to questions or statements that can 
help you understand your special 
strengths, the kinds of work you 
might enjoy, and how people with 
different preferences can relate to 
each other and be valuable to society. 

Ely takes the test results, of which 
there are no right or wrong answers, 
and determines which one of 16 
personality types you fit into. The 
personality types, based on theories 
by the noted Swiss psychologist and 
psychiatrist Carl Jung, are then 
associated with occupations. 

For example, INFP’s are “full of 
enthusiasms and loyalties, but seldom 
talk of these until they know you 
well.” INFP’s “care about learning, 
ideas, language and independent 
projects of their own. Tend to 
undertake too much, then somehow 
get it done. Friendly, but often too 
absorbed in what they are doing to be 
sociable. Little concerned with 
possessions or physical surroundings.” 

(The INFP designation is derived 
from eight possible preferences: 
extraverts or introverts, sensing or 
intuitive types, thinking or feeling 
types, and judging or perceptive 
types. From those eight preferences, 
Jung developed 16 possible per¬ 
sonalities. An INFP is an introvert, 
intuitive, feeling, perceptive type.) 

Occupational suggestions for an 
INFP include architecture and art, 
character actors, counseling, literature, 
medicine and ministry, novelist, 
psychology, research, science and 
college teaching. 
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Balance pays 

A worker who is happy and satis¬ 
fied in the workplace is one that will 
be more productive, Ely said. “In fact, 
absenteeism decreases and there is 
less stress and burnout.” 

Ely has conducted workshops for 
many businesses who are interested in 
creating the ideal workplace. The key, 
she said, is balance. 

“I was contacted by a law firm that 
found itself in a situation where 
nothing was getting accomplished. 
After administering the type indicator 
test, I found that the majority of the 
office was the intuitive type. That is, 
they disliked doing the same thing 
repeatedly and were impatient with 
routine details. Essentially, there was 
no one to get the work done . . . 
Things were getting bogged down,” 

Ely said. 

In a somewhat holistic approach, 
Ely suggests that offices have balance 
between creative people and those 
who enjoy following plans and taking 
instruction. But, at the same time 
there must exist the notion that all the 
parts are crucial to the successful 
operation of the office. 

In the workshops Ely conducts, in 
addition to using the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator, she gets the 
participants to discuss topics such as 
what do you like to do in your spare 
time, what are your values, your goals 
and your problems. 

“Life is a matter of priorities,” Ely 
said. “You may realize that you don’t 
need a lot of money to be happy . . . 
you may see that the things you really 
enjoy and that are important to you 
don’t require significant amounts of 
money. So, a high-paying job may not 
necessarily be what you need.” 

Ely said that too often our career 
goals have been based on what other 
people wanted for us, whether it was 
our parents’ wish or what we thought 
society wanted us to do. 

“I tell people to find out who they 
are and go for it. I tell people to 
remind themselves to ‘Do for me.’ 


Don’t try to live up to what others 
want, live up to what you want,” Ely 
said. “We get so caught up in 
thinking there is only one way to do 
things. Be creative in making your life 
your own.” 

“I Am An 

y y 


Finding out about one’s 
true self can be a surprise! 

Aw, shucks. I’m not cut out for 
brain surgery. My lofty notions of 
telling my family I was off to medical 
school to learn a new trade were 
quickly dashed when I found out my 
personality was suited to more along 
the lines of a librarian. 

According to the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator, I am an ISFJ, a person who 
is “quiet, friendly, responsible and 
conscientious.” ISFJ’s “work devotedly 
to meet their obligations. Lend 
stability to any project or group. 
Thorough, painstaking, accurate. 

Their interests are usually not 
technical. Can be patient with 
necessary details. Loyal, considerate, 
perceptive, concerned with how other 
people feel.” 

I would have preferred “ravishingly 
beautiful, extremely intelligent and a 
good cook” but I suppose my mother 
will be glad to now I did listen to her 
about being friendly and considerate. 

The occupations that most suit my 
personality are administrative jobs, 
general practice doctors, librarian 
work, middle management, nurses, 
secretarial work and teaching. 

That was somewhat of a surprise. 

Of all the jobs listed for my type, 
working in a library is really the only 
one I ever even considered. I grew up 
in a house surrounded by books and 
my parents were the types who said, 
“Let’s look it up,” when I querried 
them about some point of fact or 
some subject I was interested in. 



Don’t tell anybody, but I actually 
enjoyed doing research papers in high 
school and college. There was 
something about all those books and 
the possibility of finding the answers 
to questions that always intrigued me. 

Probably one reason I chose 
journalism as a career was because 
writing a newspaper article is a lot 
like doing a research paper: assem¬ 
bling bits and pieces of information 
from different sources. 

But, a nurse or teacher? Give me a 
break! Two of the professions I have 
the most respect for are nursing and 
teaching—I never thought I had the 
patience or intestinal fortitude to 
tackle such colossal tasks. The world 
is probably a safer place because I 
opted for liberal arts. 

I was a little dismayed to find that 
public information director isn’t even 
listed as an occupational choice. The 
closest job listed is public relations 
which is most suited for an ESFP- 
type, one who is “outgoing, easygoing, 
accepting, friendly, enjoys everything 
and makes things more fun for others 
by their enjoyment.” 

Sounds like a cocker spaniel to me. 

But, according to Elizabeth Ely, re¬ 
entry specialist for Tyler Junior 
College, the test is not so much a 
strict indicator of what you must do 
but more a tool to help direct you 
towards a perception of the real you. 

She mentions the “little lightbulbs” 
that go on when you realize how you 
can best utilize your talents and skills. 

Those lightbulbs can go on, she 
said, “when we know that we can 
make changes in our lives ... we can 
utilize our skills at the maximal level.” 

Now, let’s see ... if I can just find 
a job as an administrator of a library 
for nurses and teachers while doing 
secretarial work and practicing 
general medicine on the weekends . . . 
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TJC And The Texas Rose 
Festival: a 56-Vear 
Connection 

Let’s face it—like horse and carriage, 
love and marriage, TJC and Texas Rose 
can’t have one without 
the other. 


Festival- 


* " •' BY DANNY MOGLE 

W hen TJC’s Harmony and 
Understanding serenade 
1989 Queen Samantha 
Price Fischer at the Queen’s 
Coronation and the Apache Band and 
Apache Belles lead off the Rose 
Parade during the 56th annual Texas 
Rose Festival, October 11-15, they 
carry on a tradition of TJC 
involvement as old as the Rose 
Festival itself. 

Since the festival was launched in 
1933 to showcase the rose industry 
around Tyler, an impressive list of 
TJC Trustees, faculty and staff have 
given time and talent to help trans¬ 
form the humble observance into its 
present status as one of the largest 
and most lavish celebrations in the 
United States. 

J.W. Johnson, director of choral 
activities, and the late A1 Gilliam, 
longtimp Apache Belles choreog¬ 
rapher, are among those at TJC who 
have volunteered countless hours to a 
celebration that helped put Tyler on 
the map as the Rose City and Rose 
Capital of the world. 

Since the late 1940’s, the high- 
stepping Apache Band and Belles 
have led the Rose Parade. The TJC 
choir, and later Harmony and 
Understanding, the College’s pop 
vocal group, has been featured at the 
Queen’s Coronation since 1968, and 
hundreds of TJC coeds have graced 
the stage and sat atop festival floats as 
ladies-in-waiting. In 1964, a TJC 
student, Carolyn Shaw, reigned as 
queen. 


The festival may have never come 
about had it not been for the vision 
and drive of the late Tom B. Ramey, a 
founding father of TJC whose tenure 
on the TJC Board of Trustees began 
in 1927. Ramey, remembered as the 
“Father of the Rose Festival,’’ was an 
attorney and a civic leader. In 1933 
he was approached by Mrs. M.R. 
Wilcox, who had returned from the 
Tulip Festival in Holland, Michigan, 
and other Tyler Garden Club 
members who were convinced a 
similar festival celebrating the roses 
would be successful here. 

Ramey, who had been impressed 
with an exhibit of Tyler roses at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago earlier in 
that year, agreed. He sold area rose 
growers on the idea of an event-filled 
festival centered around the multi¬ 
million dollar local rose crop. 

After serving as president of the 
festival in 1933 and ’34, Ramey 
became a driving force in the 
festival’s development as president 
emeritus. A memorial of his service 
to TJC is Ramey Tower, located on the 
northwest corner of Jenkins Hall. 

The late Ira Hildebrand, a trustee 
in 1956, served as festival president 
in 1955. The late Watson W. Wise 
was festival president in 1957. His 
contributions to the College include a 
tenure as trustee that began in 1950 
and gifts towards Wise Auditorium 
and the Watson W. Wise and Emma 
Wise Cultural Arts Center. 

In 1966, James Fair served as 
festival president. Fair, who would 
begin a tenure as TJC Trustee in 
1982, is the father of two festival 


queens; Mary Martha Fair in 1971 
and Virginia Rice Fair in 1978. 

Earl Andrews, a trustee since the 
mid-1960’s, was festival president in 
1967. He said his biggest challenge as 
president was finding a location for 
the coronation, the event in which the 
queen and her court are formally 
presented to the public on a lavish set 
to the accompaniment of an orches¬ 
tra. In previous years, the coronation 
was staged in the old Tyler High 
School auditorium, but the aging 
building faced the prospect of being 
razed. 

“It was not decided if we could 
have the ceremony there until almost 
the last minute,” Andrews recalled. “I 
went to the College and fairgrounds 
to see if I could find another place to 
put up a stage.” The day was saved 
when the late Tyler philanthropist 
D.K. Caldwell purchased the 
building. The stage was quickly 
decorated with a multiple arc and 
pillar backdrop against a twinkling 
night sky for the theme “Years of 
Royal Rose.” 

“There is a tremendous amount of 
effort that goes on behind the scenes,” 
Andrews said. “If they [festival 
organizers] asked you to do things, 
you did them,” he said, reflecting the 
attitude which prevailed during his 
years of involvement. 

Harry Loftis who became a TJC 
Trustee in 1966, was festival president 
in 1972. 

Other past festival presidents and 
their ties to the College are: W.C. 
Windsor, president in 1941 and 1947 
when the festival resumed following 
World War II, (TJC’s Windsor Plaza 
was a gift from his widow to honor 
his memory); Henry M. Bell, Jr., I960 
president and a TJC Foundation 
Development Council member; 

Charles Childers, 1975 president and 
Foundation Development Council 
member; Isadore Roosth, 1981 
president and current Foundation 
Board chairman; J. Robert Dobbs, Jr., 
1986 president and TJC Planned 
Giving Advisory Council member. 
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Possibly the biggest link between 
TJC and the festival over the years 
was A1 Gilliam. He directed the 
Queen’s Coronation for more than 30 
years (1949 until his death) and was 
master of ceremonies many years at 
the Order of the Rose Ball. 

From 1947 until 1981, he devised 
precision routines for the Apache 
Belles that brought the dance line 
national attention as, among other 
things, performers in Super Bowl 
half-time shows. 

As coronation director, Gilliam 
spent each summer working 
individually with the queen and the 
young ladies of the court teaching 
them how to move gracefully in their 
often heavy formal gowns and how to 
bow before the audience. 

Jean Browne, who during a long 
tenure at TJC brought excellence to 
the drama program and for whom 
Jean Browne Theatre is named, 
worked several years on the coro¬ 
nation. In 1948, she assisted her 
sister, costume designer Roberta 
Reuter, in designing the coronation 
gowns, and in 1949 she helped pen 
the coronation script. 

From 1972 until 1978 J.W. Johnson 
directed the festival coronation 
orchestra. He also led the TJC concert 
choir in performances at the 
coronation, vespers and Fiesta night, a 
popular variety show held during the 
festival in years past. 

The coronation has spotlighted TJC 
choral students before thousands of 
Tyler visitors, Johnson said. “Our 
kids have had a good chance through 
the coronation to be seen and heard 
by a lot of people that will never 
come on campus’’ 

Johnson said directing the 
orchestra was a challenge. He worked 
with Gilliam in selecting 50-60 pieces 
of music to be performed, coordina¬ 
ting each tune with the coronation 
theme and the entrance of each court 
member. 


“If all I had to do was go into the 
pit and direct, I would do it forever, 
but there is so much more to it,” he 
said. After the 1978 coronation, 
Johnson stepped down from the 
podium and society orchestra leader 
Mai Fitch took over. 

The Apache Belles hold a special 
place in festival history. The unit not 
only led the parade and performed 
during the preparade show each year 
since the late 1940’s, but also served 
as ambassadors of the festival. In 
1948, the Belles took part in a drive 
to raise $20,000 for the festival. 
“They used Apache Belles, from TJC, 
in downtown booths, who pinned 
booster buttons on businessmen in 
soliciting funds,” notes Frank 
Bronaugh in his book, 30 Years: Texas 
Rose Festival Association. 

The Belles performed at a televised 
Dallas Cowboys game half-time show 
in 1961 that included a salute to the 
festival with presentations of nine 
Southern Methodist University coeds 
who would serve as ladies-in-waiting. 
In the late 1960’s and early ’70’s, the 
Belles were featured in the parade on 
the Co-op Rose Growers Association 
float, which in those days was the 
largest and grandest entry in the 
procession. In 1970, the Co-op float, 
for example, measured 12 feet wide, 
62 feet long and was covered with 
10,000 rose blooms. 

In 1968, the Co-op honored the 
Belles by naming a new orange rose 
“Apache Belle.” That same year, a 
group of Belles presented First Lady 
“Lady Bird” Johnson bushes bearing 
the new rose to plant in the White 
House rose garden. The Belles 
promoted the festival again in 1974 
when they pinned 200 dozen roses on 
people passing through the Braniff 
Airlines Terminal in Dallas. 

TJC Apache football was added to 
the festival in 1947. Coach Floyd 
Wagstaffs squads were pitted in 
gridiron matches against topped 
ranked junior college powers across 
the country. The Apaches beat North 
Texas Agricultural College 33-6 in 
1947. Two years later in a battle of 
undefeateds, TJC stomped Los 


Angeles City College 90-0 before 
13,000 fans at Rose Stadium. 

This year the Apaches take on 
Cisco Junior College October 13 at 
Rose Stadium. 

1JC also hosted festival events. 
When Wise Auditorium was 
completed in 1956, festival officials 
wasted little time in moving vespers 
there. Vespers was held at Wise 
Auditorium annually until 1980, 
when it was moved to a Tyler church. 

This year Apache Band Director 
Gary Jordan is serving as an honorary 
Strutter, the organization which stages 
the parade. He is coordinating band 
participation in the parade and a new 
event, a University Interscholastic 
League marching contest to take place 
in Rose Stadium following the parade. 

“Gary has taken on all the work of 
soliciting and screening the bands in 
the parade and encouraging more 
bands and more quality bands to take 
part,” said Henry Bell, III, festival 
executive director. 

Perhaps the most exciting future 
development concerning the festival is 
the announced plan for a rose 
museum to be built on the present 
site of the Garden Center Building. 
Efforts are continuing to raise the 
funds to make the museum a reality. 

The idea for a permanent showcase 
of festival memorabilia and 
coronation gowns is credited to the 
late Barton W. Fair, a 1976 TJC 
student and son of former TJC 
Trustee Wilton Fair. He passed the 
concept on to a fellow TJC student, 
Russell Echols, who later became an 
architect and drew up plans for such 
a building. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Herrington Presidential 
Scholarship Established 

The William L. and Minnie Lou 
Herrington Presidential Scholarship 
at Tyler Junior College was recently 
announced by Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, president. 

The scholarship was established by 
the Herrington’s son-in-law and 
daughter, Robert M. and Louise H. 
Rogers of Tyler, “in appreciation of 
their love and support.’’ 



In accepting the $27,000 gift to the 
College; President Hawkins said, 

“This commitment will be a lasting 
tribute to Mrs. Rogers’ parents and is 
a significant honor for Tyler Junior 
College’’ 

A presidential scholarship repre¬ 
sents a minimum $25,000 endow¬ 
ment to the College and provides an 
annual stipend of $2,000 to an 
academically talented graduating high 
school senior without regard to 
financial need. 

Other benefactions to TJC from 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers include two 
other presidential scholarships, the 
private funding portion of the Rogers 
Student Center (to open officially 
October 22), and the Rogers 
Endowment for Excellence. 

Dr. Rogers, who serves as vice 
chairman of the Tyler Junior College 
Foundation, is chairman of the board 
and president of TCA Cable TV, a 
cable telev ision corporation. Mrs. 
Rogers, a native of Arp, is well-known 
for her work as a volunteer in 
hospital activities. 
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TJC Foundation 
Reorganized 


A two-year study of the organiza¬ 
tional structure of the Tyler Junior 
College Foundation determined that 
greater community involvement was 
possible with a reorganization. 

“Foundations of higher education 
across Texas and the nation were 
examined,’’ said C.C Baker, Jr., TJC 
Foundation executive director who 
conducted the two-year study. “One 
thing I found during the study was 
that there is no common model for 
setting up a foundation. 

“Some foundations are structured 
with close alignment with the college 
or university’s governing body, while 
the majority are structured with an 
‘arms-length’ arrangement.’ ’ 

As a result of the study the TJC 
Board of Trustees voted to reorganize 
the College’s Foundation and separate 
the two entities. 

“The new alignment allows the TJC 
Trustees and the Foundation to better 
serve Tyler Junior College with their 
own agendas’’ Baker said. 

“The trustees distinct focus can 
now be dedicated to governance and 
policy of TJC. The Foundation’s 
mission is strictly philanthropic in 
support of the goals and objectives of 
the College.’’ 

Also as a result of the reorganiza¬ 
tion, new Foundation members will 
be named in October. 

“The new Foundation by-laws 
allow up to 25 board members, but it 
is not anticipated the full number will 
be added,’’ said Isadore Roosth, 

Fo u n d ati o n chairm a n. 

The new by-laws also provide for 
non-voting, exofficio members which 
includes TJC’s president, Board of 
Trustees president, vice president of 
development and college relations and 
the vice president of financial and 
admi nistrative servi ces. 

The Foundation, chartered in 1965 
and revitalized in 1982, is a non¬ 
profit corporation organized under 


the Texas Non-Profit Corporation Act. 
Its purpose is to strengthen the higher 
educational resources of Texas by 
encouraging a program of benefac¬ 
tions to Tyler Junior College. 

The Foundation provides an 
agency authorized to receive and 
administer donations that will 
increase, improve and extend the 
renown, services, facilities and welfare 
of TJC. 



Robert Al. Rogers 



Jack White 


Isadore Roosth was recently elected 
chairman of the board of the Tyler 
Junior College Foundation. 

Other officers elected include 
Robert M. Rogers, vice chairman; 
Jack White, secretary; and Hazel 
Weeks, assistant secretary. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Royce Wisenbaker and Willi am 
Pi r tie. 




















ON CAMPUS 


Band, Belles Accept 
Invitation to France 

The City of Roses will be well 
represented during the Battle of 
Flowers Parade when the TJC Apache 
Band and Apache Belles travel to 
Nice, France, Feb. 25-March 6, 1990. 

TJC President Raymond M. 
Hawkins said the official invitation to 
the groups from Jean Oltra, director 
of CarnalMl 1990 Roi du Rire , has been 
received and accepted by the College. 

A trip is also being planned lor 
TJC alumni and friends of the 
College. 

Nice, the largest city on the French 
Riviera, is known for its Carnaval, 
which begins three weekends before 
Lent and ends on Shrove Tuesday. 

The festivities include parades and 
floats, confetti and Bower battles, 
fireworks and masked balls. 

One of the performances set lor 
the TJC groups will be Wednesday, 
Feb. 28, in the Battle of Flowers 
Parade along the Boulevard des 
Anglais. 

"This parade, the most prestigious 
part ol the Carnaval, is along the 
fashionable Riviera Route ... an 
international blend ol groups will be 
represented. What a wonderlul 
educational experience lor our 
students to interact and share cultures 
with others Irom around the world,” 
said Hawkins. 

That evening, the groups will 
participate in the Light parade in the 
Place Medecin. 

According to Hawkins, the Apache 
Band and Apache Belles will be 
guests ol the City ol Nice. Hotel 
accommodations at a first-class hotel, 
meals, motorcoach transportation lor 
transfers, an English-speaking escort, 
and sidetrips to the medieval 
Comiche village ol Eze, a perfume 
factory and Monte Carlo and Monaco 
are included. 

The cost ol airfare via Air France 
will be paid for by the Tyler Junior 
College Foundation, Hawkins said. 
The TJC Foundation is a non-profit 
corporation that has as one ol its 
purposes the administration ol 
donations that increase, improve and 
extend the renown, services, facilities 
and welfare ol the College. 


Alumni Trip 
Planned For France 

Clint Roxburgh, president of the 
Tyler Junior College Alumni 
Association, announced that a trip 
has been arranged for TJC alumni 
and friends of the College to visit the 
Carnaval 1990 Roi du Rire. The 
support group trip is set for Feb. 24- 
March 3. 

The trip, coordinated by Intropa 
Tours International in Houston, is 
being coordinated by Billie Pye, 
director of college relations at TJC. 

The total cost per person for the 
trip, which includes seven days and 
six nights in France, is $1,199.00. 
Roxburgh said the price includes air 
transportation from Houston to Nice 
and return with a stopover in Paris, 
motorcoach transportation, first-class 
hotel accommodations, meals (conti¬ 
nental breakfast and lull-course 
dinner each day except lor Paris) and 
a multilingual tour escort/guide. A 
payment of $200 per person is due 
Nov. 15 with the balance due Jan. 15, 
Roxburgh said. 

The itinerary lor the TJC Alumni 
Association trip includes: 

Saturday, Feb. 24—Depart 
Houston’s Intercontinental Airport 
for Paris. 


Sunday, Feb. 2 5—Arrive Paris. 
Continue on to Nice, arriving early 
evening. 

Monday, Feb. 26—Sightseeing in 
Nice and surrounding countryside. 
Visits to Comiche village of Eze, a 
perfume factory, Monte Carlo and 
Monaco. After returning to Nice, 
alumni group will greet arriving 
Apache Band and Apache Belles. 
Tuesday, Feb. 27—Two parades 
featuring TJC groups. 

Wednesday, Feb. 28—Battle ol 
Flowers Parade at 2:15 p.m.; Light 
Parade at 8:45 a.m., both featuring 
TJC groups. 

Thursday, March 1—Alumni group 
will visit Chagall Museum and then 
visit St. Paul de Vence, a village made 
famous by actors and artists who live 
there. 

Friday, March 2—Depart Nice for 
Paris with sightseeing to Champs 
Elysees, Napoleon’s Tomb, Arc de 
Triomphe, Palace ol Chaillot, the 
Lourve, Notre Dame Cathedral, the 
Sacre Coeur and the Eiflel Tower. 
Saturday, March 3—Depart Paris’ 
Charles de Gaulle Airport for return 
flight to Houston. 

More information may be obtained 
by contacting the TJC Oflice ol 
Development and College Relations at 
214-531-2372 or 2249. 


Reservation Form 

To reserve your place on this exciting and fun trip, contact Billie Pye, Director of 
College Relations, or send your deposit and completed reservation form to Intropa 
Tours International, 9000 Southwest Freeway, #104, Houston Texas 77074, 
1-800-666-3838. 

Name(s) as appears on passport_ 

Full address.___ 


Phone number_ Birthdate_ 

Passport No._ Exp. Date_ 

11 passport other than USA, what?_ 

Smoking_ Non-smoking_ 

Special requests_ 

Roommate(s) name_ 

Name & phone ol person to contact il necessary while you are on tour: 
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FACULTY/STAFF 

BRIEFS 

Cheryl Fillion, coordinator of 
Bateman Hall, and John Smith, 
director of residential life, in October 
will attend the 10th annual 
Supervisory Skills Workshop 
sponsored by the Southwest 
Association of College and University 
Housing Office. Fillion will present 
'l'here's No Place Like Home (When You 
Live At Work), and Smith will 
participate in a panel discussion on 
effective professional staff 
development. 

Athena Russell, director of 
community services, presented 
programs on S*T*A*R*S (Seniors 
Taking Active Roles) at the Texas 
Administrators of Continuing 
Education for Community/Junior 
Colleges’ annual conference in Austin 
last spring and at the Southwest 
Society on Aging and the Mid- 
America Congress on Aging in Little 
Rock, AR., last August. 

Reb e c c a Laug h 1 i n - F() ster, 
instructor of sociology/psychology, 
passed the state board for licensure 
for Texas nursing home adminis¬ 
trators. She was also appointed to the 
professional committee for Holt 
House. 

Dr. Elaine Graybill, instructor of 
French and Spanish, presented a 
paper, LA. Celestine, A Portrait of /\g/g(g 
Pros vs "Lhanatos , at the 71st annual 
meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese in San Antonio last 
August. She serves on The Texas State 
Textbook Selection Advisory 
Committee for Region 9 as a French 
advisor. 

Johnny L. Abbey, office 
technology instructor, received her 
doctor in education degree from East 
Texas State University May 13, 1989. 

Carolyn Harvey, ADN instructor, 
along with Reggie Brazzle, director 
of student financial aid and 
scholarships, participated in the Texas 
A&M University Community College 
and Technical Institute Leadership 
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Development Program of the 
Minority Leadership Development 
Project last July at Texas A&M 
University. 

Wayne Cobb, coordinator of 
electronic services, was recently 
praised for his work with the Mental 
Health Association of Tyler’s kickoff 
program and teleconference. 

John E. Smith, director of 
residential life, was elected treasurer 
and membership chairman of the 
Tyler Chapter of the Texas Association 
of Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Counselors. 

Dr. Mickey SI imp, dean of 
learning resources, was recently 
recognized for his work on the 
cardiovascular development team at 
Auburn University that produced a 
computer/vide# disc system which 
simulates live animal experiments. 

The video disc was awarded second 
place in the Interactive Medical 
Programming category by the Health 
Science Communications Association 
during a conference in St. Louis. He 
also was appointed to the Texas 
Teleconferencing Training Network 
advisory committee. 

Rhey Nolan, economics/govern¬ 
ment instructor, last summer was 
named chairman of the Tyler City 
Plan Commission. The commission, 
created in 1929, hears zoning and 
final plat applications and consider 
zone ordinances and amendments. 

Emogene King, office technology 
instructor, was selected as a recipient 
of a Wal-Mart Free Enterprise 
Fellowship and to participate in the 
Students In Free Enterprise (SIFE) 
program for the 1989-90 academic 
year. As a fellowship recipient, King 
will be responsible for organizing a 
campus-wide team of SIFE students 
and conducting training sessions. 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, 
president, was elected chairman of 
the East Texas Economic 
Develo p me n t Co m mission. 

Cheryl Fillion, coordinator of 
Bateman Hall, wrote an article, Waste 
Not. . . Want Not . . . Treasurers in an 
Attic Box , for the summer issue of 
Country Quilt. 

Josette Garrett, coordinator of 
graphic services, was recently honored 
by the TJC Student Senate for her 


assistance to the student body and the 
student leadership. She received the 
Outstanding Service Award at the 
organization’s annual banquet, and 
was presented with an engraved silver 
tray recognizing her support. 

Mary Beal, counselor/director of 
student scholarship advisement, was 
recently named a member of the 
registration committee of The Texas 
Junior College Teacher’s Association. 

Linda Watkins, interim assistant 
dean, humanities and social sciences, 
was selected to attend the 22nd 
Annual Summer Seminar on 
Academic Administration at Texas 
A&M University last summer. 

Pat Beam, Julia Blaylock, Angela 
Clemons, Diane Davis, Jeri Mann, 
Brenda Newburn, Ellen Price, 
Maxene Robinson, Willa Wicks 
and Sue Willis represented TJC’s 
Educational Support Staff Association 
at the Texas Educational Secretaries 
Association Leadership in Action 
Summer Work Conference last June 
in Austin. President Raymond M. 
Hawkins presented a Legislative 
Update for Higher Education during 
the conference. 

Elizabeth Ely, re-entry specialist 
presented Wellness Journey, a program 
on creating a holistic lifestyle, last July 
at the Texas Rehabilitation 
Association’s annual conference in 
Fort Worth. She also was asked to 
serve on the board of directors of the 
East Texas Research and Development 
Center, a consortium of business, 
academic and government leaders 
who assist schools in providing 
training and tools to improve 
performance of students. 

George Wilson, director of 
instructional media services, was 
recently elected to the executive 
committee of the Texas Association of 
Educational Technology. He also 
serves as secretary. 

Cathryn Cates, biology instructor, 
was recently appointed to a three-year 
term on the legislative committee of 
the Texas Junior College Teachers 
Association. 












ALUMNI 


CLASS NOTES 

1934 

Lena Catherine (Barton) Durand, 
retired from Texarkana Independent 
School District, currently lives in 
Texarkana, Texas with her husband, 
Gerald D. “Jerry” Durant who is 
retired from National Cash Register. 

1953 

Stan Musick, district landman for 
Sun Oil Company, retired August 31 
after 34 years with the company. He 
now resides in Robs town. 

1968 

Harvey J. Huffstetler, a graduate 
oi Stephen F. Austin State University, 
is an executive vice president of 
Diversified Consultants, Inc., an 
acturial firm in Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
where he resides with his wife, Linda, 
and son, Wixson Charles Harvey. 

1969 

Ronald N. Smith, 1974 graduate 
of the University of Houston College 
of Optometry, is now an optometrist 
in Tyler. He and his wile, former 
Apache Belle Rebecca Ann 
(Montgomery) Smith, have live 
children, Neal, Ashley, Courtney, 
Whitney and Lindsey. 

1971 

Daniel A. “Dan” Penny well, 

assistant vice president mortgage/ 
banker for Sovereign Mortgage Corp., 
lives in Atlanta, Georgia with his two 
canine companions, “Stephanie” and 
“Maxwell.” 

1973 

Terry Cooper was recently named 
sales manager at KNUE in Tyler. 

Since joining Broadcasters Unlimited 
in 1987, Cooper has earned the 
Outstanding Sales Achievement 
Award, the Predator Award, and the 
corporation’s Certified Sales 
Consultant distinction. He earned an 
associate degree from TJC before 
receiving his bachelor’s degree from 
UT Austin. 


1974 

Kristine “Teena” (Muessig) 
Zihlman teaches third grade for the 
Garland Independent School District. 
She is a graduate of UT Austin and 
holds a master’s degree in early 
childhood education from East Texas 
State University. Her husband, Andy, 
is dean of students and coaches at 
Bishop Lynch High School in Dallas. 
The Zihlmans live in Garland with 
their daughters, Coleen and Caroline. 
They are expecting their third child 
in February. 

1976 

Nancy J. Swinney, recreation 
assistant at the First Baptist Church 
in Henderson, graduated magna cum 
laude from Stephen F. Austin State 
University last May. While at SFA, 
she was inducted into Beta Gamma 
Sigma, an honor society for collegiate 
schools of business and was 
nominated for the National Key 
Award as one of the top live students 
in the school ol business. 

1979 

April (Nunn) Coker teaches high 
school English in Lindale where she 
resides with her husband, Jimmy, a 
5-year-old son and infant daughter. 

Patricia Doreen (Armstrong) 
Carinhas is a dance team director for 
the Pasadena Independent School 
District in Pasadena, Texas, where she 
lives with her husband, George, a 
CAD instructor for the Sheldon 
Independent School District, and 
their two cats, “Punkinhead” and 
“Wild One.” 

1981 

Karen (Hoppens) Gylys is a 
graduate student at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, where she is 
working on a doctorate in the field of 
neurosciences. She received a bachelor 
of science degree in nursing from the 
University of Texas at Arlington and 
her master’s degree in human 
development from the University of 
Texas at Dallas. Her husband, Dr. 
Vytos Thomas Gylys, is a research 
physicist at Rockwell International. 
They reside in Chatsworth, California. 


1982 

Quintelliay Bennett, graduate of 
the University of Houston’s College of 
Ophthalmology, now works as an 
ophthalmology assistant in Houston. 

Cynthia Bush and Kenneth 
Wayne Deveraux, both of Tyler, were 
married June 17, 1989. She is assis¬ 
tant library technician at TJC and he 
is employed by TransData, Inc. 

1983 

Elizabeth (Green) Thomson teaches 
English/speech/drama/debate at 
Mabank High School. In the past two 
years, she has taken four students to 
academic U1L state competition. She 
received her bachelor’s degree in 
speech from the University of Texas at 
Tyler in 1985. 

1984 

Jeff Lancaster received a doctor of 
veterinary medicine degree last May 
from Texas A&M College of 
Veterinary Medicine and has joined 
the staff of Starnes Animal Clinic in 
Tyler as a resident veterinarian. He 
graduated magna cum laude from 
Texas A&M University with a bach¬ 
elor’s degree in bioengineering. 

Sharia Davis received a bachelor 
of science degree in corporate health 
from the University of North Texas 
last August. 

Kenneth Airheart, market 
manager for Brookshire Grocery 
Company, received an academic 
scholarship from his employer to the 
University of Texas at Tyler. He is a 
senior majoring in finance. 


1985 



Sandra L. Smith was recently 
named registrar of Texas College in 
Tyler. She has been with Texas College 
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since 1978 serving as administrative 
assistant to the registrar, director of 
admissions and assistant registrar. 

Smith graduated From Texas 
College in 1976 with a bachelor of 
science degree in business 
administration. She has attended 
Tyler Junior College For studies in the 
area of computer science. She is a 
member of Miles Chapel C.M.E. 
Church, Tyler, and president oF its 
dynamic Inspirational Choir. She also 
holds memberships in various local, 
civic and professional organizations. 

Tanya (Smith) Vender, graduate of 
the University of North Texas, and 
former TJC Apache Belle, was 
recently promoted to regional 
coordinator For American Drill Team 
School after serving on the dance staff 
for live years. She taught high school 
for two years before joining ADTS. 

She resides in Dallas. 

1986 

Melanie (York) Vance is working 
in new accounts and legal transfer at 
Paine Webber in Dallas. She and her 
husband, Rodney, expect their First 
child in December. 

Kimberly Wilson received her 
bachelor’s degree in general business 
From the University of Texas at Tyler 
last May and is currently working as 
a consultant for a management 
consulting firm in Dallas. 

Lisa Griffin graduated from 
Stephen P. Austin State University in 
December, 1988 with a bachelor’s 
degree in education and is now 
teaching in the Broaddus 
Independent School District. 

Patti Franklin, who recently 
graduated from Sam Houston State 
University with a B.A. degree in 
physical education, was named to the 
National Dean’s List. She now lives in 
Waco and is a flight attendant For 
Pan American World Airways. 

Georgia (Sandefur) Lowery and 
her husband, Randy, are the parents 
of a baby girl, Lindsay Leigh, born 
July 17, 1989. The Lowerys make 
their home in Huntington, Texas. 

DeAnna Leo, and Gregory Arnold 
will be married December 9. She 
attends Stephen F. Austin State 
University, and he is in the U.S. Army. 


1987 

Tim C. Holland graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in history from the 
University oF Texas at Tyler last 
August and has moved to the Fort 
Worth area where he plans to begin 
graduate history studies at the 
University oF North Texas. 

1988 

Cherie Brown, senior scanning 
specialist at the Brookshire’s 
Distribution Center in Tyler, received 
an academic scholarship from her 
employer. She is a senior at the 
University of Texas at Tyler with a 
major in computer science. 

Rhonda Joyce Reuter, a senior 
accounting student at the University 
of Texas at Austin was elected to a 
second term as president oFUT’s 
Accounting Society. She will sit for the 
CPA exam in November. 

David L. Roberts received a B.A. 
degree in history From the University 
of Texas at Tyler in May, 1989 and 
was awarded a graduate research 
assistantship at Baylor University For 
1989-90. He works in Baylor’s 
Institute For Oral History while 
working on a master’s degree. 

1989 

Shelly Hulsey was recipient of the 
T.B. Butler Journalism Key Award last 
spring and completed an editorial 
department internship with the ' Tyler 
AMning Telegraph and the 'Tyler 
Courier-Times last August. 

She graduated From TJC summa 
cum laude in May and was a 
presidential scholar. She also received 
recognition From the national honor 
society, Phi Theta Kappa, For her 
academi c achievements. 

She is attending Baylor University 
this fall on a presidential scholarship. 

Rainey Freeman, a design artist at 
the Brookshire’s Distribution Center 
in Tyler, received an academic 
scholarship to the University oF Texas 
at Tyler from her employer. She is a 
sophomore majoring in English. 


Anne Louise Cook, a Freshman at 
The University oF Dallas, a private, 
Catholic-aFFiliated liberal arts 
institution in Irving, was named to 
the school’s honor roll For the spring, 
1989 semester. Cook worked as a 
student assistant in the OfFice of 
Development and College Relations 
while attending TJC last summer. 

Kevin McCarley completed a 
summer editorial internship with 
Tyler Morning Telegraph and 'lhe ‘Tyler 
CWkrier--linies last August. He is a 
senior at The University of Texas at 
Tyler majoring in English. 


DEATHS 

1947 

Michael James O’Connor, Jr., 62, 
died July 2 in Conroe. He was retired 
after 38 years with Humble Oil and 
Refinery (Exxon). O’Connor 
graduated from the University of 
Texas at Austin, with a degree in 
physics and mathematics. He served 
in the U.S. Army at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma in 1945. His wife, 
Elizabeth Demmer O’Connor, TJC 
alumna, died in May, 1988. They are 
survived by two children. 

1975 

J.R. Chitwood, Jr., 68, died June 
11 in Tyler after a long illness. He was 
a self-employed oil and gas broker, a 
member of the East Texas Landman’s 
Association and was honored with the 
Pioneer Award in 1985. A graduate of 
the University of Texas at Austin, he 
served as a colonel in the 75th 
Artillery Division, European Theater, 
during World War II and was 
awarded Bronze and Silver stars. 
Survivors include a son, five 
daughters and nine grandchildren. 

1958 

Frank H. Smyrl, 50, a native 
Tylerite, died July 28. A history 
professor at the University of Texas at 
Tyler since 1973, he was dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts from 1973-81. 
He was the first UT Tyler faculty 
member to teach a full semester at a 
university in Tyler’s Sister City, Metz, 
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France, in 1985. Longtime historian 
and author, Dr. Smyrl was a past 
president of the Smith County 
Historical Society and was a member 
of the East Texas Historical 
Association and the Texas State 
Historical Society. A graduate of Tyler 
High School and Tyler Junior College, 
he received his undergraduate and 
master’s degrees from UT Austin and 
earned a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1968. He 
is survived by his wife, son, daughter 
and two brothers. 

1985 

Gregory Don Scott, 27, died July 
17 in Tyler after a short illness. He 
was employed by the Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation Regional Center 
of East Texas. Survivors include his 
wife, daughter, parents, three brothers 
and two sisters. 

Dale Stewart, 39, died March 31. 
Survivors include his father, Roy E. 
Stewart, TJC class of 1948, and a 
brother. 


In Memoriam 

Watson W. Wise 

( 1899 - 1989 ) 

Watson W. Wise, 89, Tyler 
Junior College benefactor and 
member of the College’s 
Foundation Board of Directors, 
died September 9 in Tyler after a 
long illness. 

Wise, who served on the TJC 
Board of Trustees from 1950-70 
gave funds toward the establish¬ 
ment of Wise Auditorium and the 
Watson W. Wise and Emma Wise 
Cultural Arts Center on campus. 

“The passing of Mr. Wise 
brings sadness to the entire Tyler 
Junior College family,’’ said Dr. 
Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC 
president. “He will long be 
remembered for his support of 
higher education and health 
related projects.” 

Besides his gifts to TJC, Wise 
helped fund a library wing at Yale 
University, his alma mater, and the 


Watson W. Wise Lectures on 
International Affairs. 

He established eight dialysis 
centers, six in Texas including one 
in Tyler, and one each in 
Washington, DC and Seoul, Korea. 

Wise also donated funds 
towards a medical library at the 
University of Texas Health Center 
at Tyler, and emergency service 
units at George Washington 
University Hospital and Scott and 
White Memorial Hospital’s 
Critical Care Unit. 

He served on numerous boards 
of directors across the nation 
during his adult life. He was past 
president of the Texas Rose Festival 
Association and Good Neighbor 
Commission. In 1957 he received 
the T.B. Butler Publishing 
Company Award as Tyler’s 
outstanding citizen. 

Survivors include his wife 
Emma, son William Wise, daugh¬ 
ter Lousanne Yandell, grand¬ 
children, a niece and nephew. 


Remaining TJC Football Games 



All are Conference Games 


October 14 

Cisco Junior College (Home) 

7:30 p.m. 

October 21 

Ranger Junior College (Away) 

7:30 p.m. 

October 28 

Trinity Valley Community College 



(Homecoming) 

2:00 p.m. 

November 

11 Kilgore College (Away) 

7:30 p.m. 

TJC Basketball Schedule 


Men’s and Women’s Home Games 

Nov. 2-4 

TJC Tip-off Tourney (W) 

TBA 

Nov. 16-18 

TJC Classic (MW) 

TBA 

Dec. 2 

*Paris Junior College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Dec. 9 

^Angelina College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Jan. 5-6 

TJC New Year’s Classic (M) 

TBA 

Jan. 17 

*San Jacinto College (W) 

6:00 


*Lon Morris College (M) 

8:00 

Jan. 24 

^Trinity Valley Community 



College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Jan. 27 

Southern Arkansas University (W) 

6:00 

Feb. 3 

*Temple Junior College (W) 

6:00 


*Navarro College (M) 

8:00 

Feb. 10 

*Blinn College (W) 

6:00 


^Jacksonville College (M) 

8:00 

Feb. 14 

# Panola Junior College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Feb. 21 

*Kilgore College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

* Denotes Conference Came (M) /Men's 7 earn 



(MW) Mens and Women's Teams (W) Women's 'Team 
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Doing Lunch 
With PBS 
Kitchen Generals 

BY PAT LOGAN 

lie! itor's Note: Using a highly 
questionable technique which she has 
sometimes been driven to in the past, the 
writer of this column acts as both 
interviewer and interviewee. When 
reminded that this gimmick is probably 
unethical, she assumed a martyred 
expression and dropped her eyes. "Heaven 
JorJend. It's just a conversation between Ego 
and Id." We apologize to Ere/id. 

Ego: I understand you wish to 
discuss the chef shows that air on 
PBS around lunch time. What 
qualifies you to criticize and analyze 
these renowned chefs? 

Id: I eat, don’t I? 

Ego: Oh, you prepare food from 
their menus? 

Id: Naw. While I watch their TV 
shows, 1 munch on my low hit cottage 
cheese, my saltless crackers and my 
salad made with dietary tuna fish and 
non-cholesterol mayonnaise. If the 
readers would like my recipe for this 
tuna salad, first you — 

Ego: You clunk. Get on to the 
chefs. Who are they? 

Id: Well, they each have their own 
show— 

Ego: His or her. 

Id: What? 

Ego: There might be English 
teachers reading this, you twit. “They 
each have HIS OR HER own show.’’ 

Id: Whichever, they have it. Jeff 
Smith, the frugal gourmet; Justin 
Wilson, the cajun expert; Natalie 
Dupree, the Southern cook; and of 
course Julia Child. 

Ego: Please discuss them one by 
one. 

Id: Take Julia. She’s been around a 
long time. You might say that even 
though she’s a CHILD she’s also a 
GRANDMOTHER, the 
Grandmother of Chefs. 

Ego: You say it—I’m not. 


Id: Julia is very relaxed. She is so 
relaxed that people wonder if she 
swigs the cooking wine off camera. 
She keeps a cloth handy to wipe up 
the tomato sauce she knocks over by 
being so relaxed. And the blood too, 
because besides being relaxed she’s 
powerful and when she attacks a 
chicken she goes for the jugular. 

Ego: You’re just jealous. 

Id: Yeah, maybe so. I guess she 
spills and stumbles all the way to the 
bank ... At the end of her half-hour 
show, guests in evening dress sit down 
to a spread of lobster bisque, lamb 
chops in little skirts, asparagus au 
gratin and strawberry mousse. The 
very dishes it’s taken Julia 24 Vi 
minutes to prepare! 

Ego: Amazing. 

Id: Now, Natalie makes biscuits 
and gravy once a week to impress on 
all the viewers that SHE is the Deep 
South gal. 

Ego: Jealousy again—and 
exaggeration. You say that because 
your biscuits are always flat and hard. 
Does Natalie exhibit the same gusto 
as Julia? 

Id: Goodness no. She is so demure 
and polite she almost bows to the 
measuring spoon. Natalie is a LADY 
. . . She is always doing things to 
peanuts and whipping up meringues. 

Ego: What about the male chefs? 

Id: There’s bouncy Jeff Smith. Jeff 
is touted as frugal and maybe he was 
when he first began. But a sauce here 
and a sauce there, and a pound of 


butter and a pint of cream—hardly 
frugal. 

Ego: You just wish you could cook 
like he does and stay thin like he 
does. 

Id: One day he had his teen-aged 
boys on the show. He had them taste 
this and that and they were 
embarrassed. He couldn’t get them to 
rave over anything, but it didn’t 
dampen Jeff since a lone lettuce leaf 
will send him into rapture . . . And 
then there’s Justin. His cajun accent is 
as heavy as his seasonings. 

Ego: You think he wasn’t born on 
the banks of the bayou? 

Id: He may have been, but when 
his accent slipped once, he sounded 
like a Midwesterner. He tells stories, 
sometimes lengthy, that aren’t related 
to the cooking. That must be when 
the crew wash the dishes. 

Ego: Will you come to the point? 
Look at the page-—it’s running out 
and you haven’t really said anything. 

Id: 1 just want to go on record with 
a few questions. Why don’t these 
cooks get everything out of the 
mixing bowls? (If I left that much, my 
prudent ancestors would return to 
haunt me.) Why don’t they cry when 
they chop onions? Why does nothing 
ever stick or burn? And why is there 
never any fat on their cuts of meat? 

Ego: All dark mysteries you must 
continue to probe. 

Id: Yeah, and in the meantime, 
here’s that tuna recipe—hey, where 
did you go? 
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You are cordially invited to the 

Robert M. and Louise H. Rogers Student Center 
Dedication and Open House 



Sunday, October 22, 1989 at 2:00 p.m. 


Tyler Junior College Campus 
Corner of Baxter and Lake Streets 
Tyler, Texas 
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Homecoming 1989 

Friday, October 27 



10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 

1:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 

Campus Walk 

2:00 p.m. 

Pep Rally, Wise Plaza 

7:00 p.m. 

Campus Capers, Wise Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. 

Dance, Rogers Student Center 

12:00 a.m. 

Pep Rally, TJC campus 

12:30 a.m. 

Breakfast, Rogers Student Center 


Saturday, October 29 

Apache Belles Alumni Association Board Meeting, 

Rogers Student Center 

Apache Belles Alumni Association Registration and Reception, 
Rogers Student Center 

TJC Alumni Association Registration, Rogers Student Center 

Homecoming Brunclp Rogers Student Center, Apache Rooms 1-4 
Special Guests—Class of 1934 
Entertainment—Alumni Band 

Homecoming King/Queen Presentation, Rose Stadium 
TJC vs. Trinity Valley Community College, Rose Stadium 

*$5.00 per person. Tickets sold at the door. 


Attention Former Apache Belles! 

The Apache Belles Alumni Association needs the following information about you: 

• Full name including maiden name 

• Address 

• Phone number 

• 5fear(s) as a Belle 

Please send information to Apache Belles Alumni Association, Tyler Junior College, P. O. Box 9020, 
Tyler, Texas 75711, or call Sherry Nunnally at 214-566-4261 or Dyann Kemp at 214-566-0944. 



















